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however, thought that there were too few incidents in the
story. Thus we separated; he turned toward the city, and
I continued my walk in the Prater.

"The mention of Sappho had struck me with singular
force. Here was the simple story I was in search of. I
rambled farther and farther into the Prater, and when I
returned home late in the evening, the plan of the tragedy
was ready. "Next day I asked in the imperial library for
the extant fragments of Sappho's poems, and found that
one of the two complete ones, that addressed to the goddess
of love, was perfectly suited to my purpose. I translated
it then and there, and next morning I began work in good
earnest."

Grillparzer completed "Sappho" in less than three
weeks. He had been well prepared for the task. When
the critics of the "Ahnfrau" reproached him with misun-
derstanding the Greek fate, he returned with the utmost
zeal to the study of the great Greek tragedians. The aes-
thetic teachings of Lessing and Winckelmann further chas-
tened his taste, and Goethe's "Tasso" and "Iphigenie" left
their unmistakable imprint on "Sappho." But Grill-
parzer's tragedy is far from being an imitation of either
Greek or German models. While based on the ancient
legend, it is wholly modern in the development of its
characters. There are certain resemblances between
Mme. de Stael's "Corinne" and Grillparzer's "Sappho."
He retained from the legend of antiquity the story of
Sappho's unrequited love for Phaon, and of her suicidal
leap from the Leucadian cliff to that grave which, in Swin-
burne's language, "hides too deep the supreme head of
song." He added the character of Melitta, Sappho'sstorians to the lumber-room of forgotten merits and somed copy,zer
